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PEACE REIGNS 


IN THE CHACO 





S a result of the agreement signed by the 

Foreign Ministers of Bolivia and Paraguay 
on June 12, prospects for permanent peace in the 
Chaco seem brighter than at any time since the 
beginning of the war. After a prolonged and 
futile struggle lasting three years and entailing 
the loss of 100,000 lives, hostilities ceased at noon 
on June 14, 

The present truce marks the culmination of 
peace negotiations initiated by Argentina and 
Chile after the League of Nations had failed to 
persuade Paraguay to accept the comprehensive 
peace settlement recommended by the Assembly 
on November 24, 1934. Although the Assembly 
met on May 20 and 21 in an extraordinary session 
to consider once more the Chaco dispute, it was 
content to defer the question to its regular session 
in September, especially in view of the fact that 
the countries adjoining the belligerents had 
proved unwilling to join in any coercive measures 
against Paraguay. For some time it appeared as 
if Chile and Argentina, which induced Brazil, 
Peru, the United States and Uruguay to join in 
their efforts at mediation, would again fail to 
achieve a peaceful solution; but negotiations at 
last removed the obstacles to agreement. 

The accord, which the two belligerents must 
ratify within ten days, provides for a 12-day truce 
during which a neutral military commission is 
to fix the lines separating the contending armies. 
The conference of the mediating powers at Buenos 
Aires will extend the armistice until complete 
demobilization is achieved under supervision of 
the commission. Bolivia and Paraguay under- 
take to reduce their armies to 5,000 men within 
90 days from the determination of the lines of 
separation, and to purchase no new war material 
other than what is indispensable for replacement. 
They also exchange pledges of non-aggression. 

As soon as demobilization has taken place, the 
disputants will seek to settle their territorial dif- 


ferences through direct negotiations under the 
auspices of the mediating conference at Buenos 
Aires. Should the conference decide that these 
negotiations had failed, the two parties agree 
to frame an arbitral compromis and submit 
the whole question for final settlement to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Final- 
ly, the conference will try to obtain agreements 
regarding the exchange of prisoners, and deal 
with the questions of transit, trade and navigation 
which are of crucial importance to Bolivia and 
Paraguay, both landlocked countries. 


Although the agreement has been hailed with 
enthusiasm throughout South America, it con- 
tains at least one serious weakness. Unlike the 
League recommendations, it establishes no time 
limits for the different steps to be taken in the 
final determination of the rival claims to the 
Chaco. Should direct negotiations fail, there is 
no guarantee that conversations regarding an ar- 
bitral compromis will not drag out interminably. 
Hitherto the parties, while agreeing on the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, have never concurred on the 
delimitation of the territory in dispute. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the war-weariness so evident 
in both countries will be conducive to a reason- 
able compromise on this issue. JouHn C. DEWILDE 


REICH CONSIDERS NAVAL LIMITATION 


The Anglo-German naval conversations which 
opened in London on June 4 resulted in a tenta- 
tive agreement limiting all categories of the 
German fleet to 35 per cent of British naval 
strength. Limitation of the new German navy 
by categories instead of globally, as desired by 
Hitler, would assure Britain naval superiority in 
the North Sea; France would also retain a larger 
fleet than Germany, and it is reported that 
this limitation will apply even if the French 
should increase their navy. The German build- 
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ing program, moreover, must be spread over a 
period of years to compensate for new and mod- 
ern German ships. Finally, the Anglo-German 
draft agreement is subject to the consent of the 
principal Versailles signatories and naval powers, 
and was therefore communicated by the British 
government on June 7 to Paris, Tokyo, Washing- 
ton and Rome. 


The United States replied informally on June 
12, stating it is “sincerely hopeful” that the ar- 
rangement will smooth the way for limitation and 
reduction of naval armaments. On June 13 Japan 
expressed its agreement, provided that establish- 
ment of a general naval ratio system—which it 
opposes—is not implied. The French and Italian 
answers, sent on June 17, were distinctly nega- 
tive in tone. Italy contends that German naval 
rearmament cannot be decided by bilateral Anglo- 
German negotiations but must be considered at a 
general conference in the light of the Washing- 
ton treaty and subsequent naval agreements. 
France also insists that the status of German 
armament concerns all the Versailles signatories 
and that, since air, land and sea armaments 
are interdependent, the naval question cannot 
be dealt with separately. Paris maintains, in 
addition, that any arms agreement with the Reich 
must form part of a general settlement as en- 
visaged in the London communiqué of February 8, 
which comprised conclusion of a Western air Lo- 
carno and of Eastern and Danubian mutual as- 
sistance pacts. Moreover, if the Washington 
naval ratios are destroyed, France must regain 
complete freedom of action as regards its future 
naval construction. 


Despite these objections, which cannot fail to 
impress the British government, the Nazis are 
jubilant over what they regard as a diplomatic 
triumph and are planning to build up their navy 
at once. Although the London conversations 
were entirely preliminary, the Germans appear 
convinced that they have achieved an agreement 
which will counteract the effects of the recent 
Franco-Soviet pact and drive a wedge between 


France and Britain. | MitprRep S. WERTHEIMER 


MEXICO DROPS THE PILOT 


An open clash between the two most prominent 
figures in Mexico’s governing group, the National 
Revolutionary party, has resulted in an initial 
victory of President Lazaro Cardenas over Gen- 
eral Plutarco Elias Calles, who since his retire- 
ment from the presidency in 1928 has dominated 
Mexican politics in the réle of party dictator. On 
June 17 Calles announced that he was departing 
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for the State of Sinaloa in the northwest, “leaving 
full responsibility for public affairs with those 
who have them in their hands.” 

The crisis was initiated by a statement from 
General Calles on June 12, when thousands of 
foreign Rotarians were en route to Mexico City 
for their International Convention. The former 
President criticized the “marathon of strikes” 
which had swept the country under the Cardenas 
administration and declared that in Mexico, with 
its extensive labor legislation, “to disturb the 
march of economic construction is not only in- 
gratitude but treason.”” While expressing friend- 
ship for President Cardenas, he deplored the at- 
tempt to draw a line of division between his own 
and the latter’s supporters in Congress, and re- 
called significantly that a similar development 
had led to the withdrawal of President Ortiz 
Rubio in 1932. 

The Employers’ Association, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, and foreign corporations 
all welcomed his declarations. But the country’s 
twelve most important labor organizations, in- 
cluding the railway, street-car, mining and elec- 
trical unions, as well as the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Confederation, announced that the rights of 
the workers would be defended, if necessary by 
the use of general strikes, “against the possible 
implantation of a Fascist régime.” Student 
groups also condemned the Calles statement. 

The Calles-Cardenas clash confronted political 
leaders with a difficult problem. The majority 
groups in both the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies first motored to Calles’ residence in Cuer- 
navaca and pledged him their allegiance; but 
two days later they reversed their stand and an- 
nounced they would back President Cardenas. 
The National Revolutionary party, moreover, 
clearly aligned itself with Cardenas by naming 
Emilio Portes Gil, a strong anti-Calles partisan, 
as its president. The army also gave its support 
to Cardenas, who further strengthened his posi- 
tion by forcing the resignation of his entire 
cabinet, the majority of whose members were 
Calles’ followers. 

Although the President’s demonstrated friend- 
ship for labor had led to the belief that, once free 
from Calles’ supposedly stabilizing influence, he 
would swing farther to the left, the new cabinet 
announced on June 17 appeared unexpectedly 
moderate in character. The inclusion of several 
members who hold mild views on the religious 
question was interpreted by some observers as 
presaging a less aggressive policy toward the 
Church. CHARLES A. THOMSON 
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